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THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1890. 


BRITISH AND ORIENTAL CICADIDJE. 

Monograph of the British Cicada, or Tettigidcc. By 
G. B. Buckton, F.R.S. Illustrated by more than Four 
Hundred Coloured Drawings. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1890.) 

A Monograph of Oriental Cicadidm. By W. L. Distant. 
(Calcutta : Indian Museum. London : H. S. King and 
Co. 1890.) 

HE insects forming the family of the Cicadidae of 
Westwood are among the largest of the Homoptera, 
and by far the largest number of the known species are to 
be met with in the warm regions of the world. Some fifty 
years ago but one species of this family seems to have 
been recorded from Great Britain—it was found in the 
New Forest, and figured by Curtis as Cicada anglica. 
Curtis thought it did not sing, because a specimen kept in 
confinement by Mr. Dale for two or three days was mute. 
Kirby and Spence, however, were informed that it was 
very noisy, and, adds Prof. Westwood, “analogy would lead 
to the belief that it does sing, the drums of C. orni not 
being comparatively larger.” Weaver found the pupa-cise 
of this insect attached by the legs to the stem of a fern. 

Great have been the changes within the last half- 
century, during which all the above-mentioned well- 
known names, but that of the respected Professor of 
Zoology at Oxford, have been numbered among those of 
the dead ; and now the number of the species of the 
“ British Cicadas ”—using this word, however, in a wider 
sense—is about 230. Mr. G. B. Buckton, F.R.S., so 
well known for his excellent monograph of the British 
Aphidae, has published the first two parts of an illus¬ 
trated monograph of our native “ froghoppers and 
grassflies.” 

Although not of large size, like their tropical brethren, 
our native species are of great interest, and as to this 
date there has been no serious attempt to publish an 
adequately illustrated history of even the European forms, 
the appearance of this monograph is all the more wel¬ 
come, and its publication will, no doubt, very greatly 
facilitate the study of these insects. 

It is proposed that this monograph shall be published 
in eight quarterly parts, and these will be illustrated by 
about eighty coloured plates. Part 1 was issued in 
January, and Part 2 in April of this year. 

The monograph opens with an introduction, in which 
the author tells us that he proposes to treat his subject 
under the following heads : Etymology, and the ancient 
notices of the Cicada or Tetix ; classical allusions and 
poetic myths relating to them ; a biographical sketch of 
the writings and investigations of authors who have con¬ 
sidered the subject; a terminology and description of the 
parts available for classification ; general remarks as to 
their life-history, reproduction, &c. ; diagnosis of species, 
accompanied by coloured representations of the British 
species of these insects ; notes on variation and distribu¬ 
tion ; remarks as to the probable antiquity of the group, 
as shown by their remains in the rocks, amber, and fossil 
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resins ; and, in addition to all this, in an appendix, there 
is to be a bibliographical list of the chief modern authors 
who have studied the Cicadac ; and a short list of an¬ 
cient and modem quotations, for reference and for use by 
the curious. Certainly, we have here the programme of 
a very large and entertaining volume. 

We would suggest that Mr. Buckton should not limit 
his bibliographical list to the “ chief authors who have 
studied the group,” but that he should, if even at the cost 
of cutting out some of the folk-lore, make this list a com¬ 
plete one. Indeed, if we are to judge of the promise by 
the present performance, it would perhaps be wiser for 
the author to dwell more on the descriptive and biblio¬ 
graphical portions of his work, than on those appertain¬ 
ing to the literature thereof, for no small research, of a 
peculiarly special character, would be necessary before one 
could successfully write the history of the ancient notices of 
the Cicadas, recall all the classical allusions that have been 
made to them, or even give an account of the early scien¬ 
tific writings about them. We agree with the author that 
“ the ordinary scope of a monograph is the description of 
the forms, life-history, distribution, &c., of the species 
contained in it,” and hence we regret that he should have 
added so much to his labours by venturing, in this volume, 
on other fields of research, with which there seems to be 
some proof that he has not been so familiar. Thus, on 
p. iii. of the introduction we read that “ the first English 
author who wrote on the Cicada was Dr. Thomas Moufat, 
or Mouftet, an English physician, who flourished in the 
reign of James I. In 1634 he wrote, in folio, a curious 
Latin treatise on zoology, having for its title, ‘ Insectorum 
sive minimorum Animaiium Theatrum.’” On p. xx. we 
find a short account of this book, which is said to be 
“somewhat rare” ; it is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that Moufet’s volume was in our author’s hands, but, if 
so, he could never have read over the dedicatory epistle, 
from which he, however, quotes, with any care. If we 
are able to judge by his spelling of Moufet’s name, even 
the title-page was not carefully examined. A glance at 
Hagen’s “ Bibliotheca Entomologica,” or at Burmeister’s 
“ Manual of Entomology,” would have guarded the 
author from a great many mistakes. 

Moufet was a physician living in London ; he was born 
in 1550, and, according to Burmeister, he died in 1604. 
From the little known of him, it does not appear that he 
was an entomologist. His little volume, “ Nosomantica,” 
treating of the prognosis of disease, was published in 
1588, and he died “in poverty.” Conrad Gesner had 
laboured hard to complete his “ Historia Animaiium” by 
a history of insects, based on Wotton, but he died before 
he had made much progress with it. Pennius took up the 
subject, worked at it for 15 years, and then too died, 
leaving many drawings and fragments of descriptions in 
manuscript; whereupon Moufet tells us he arranged 
these descriptions in order, “added to them the light of 
oratory which Pennius wanted, and so constructed” 
the history referred to. Born during the reign of Mary, 
Moufet flourished in the days of Elizabeth, and died at 
or about the time King James ascended the throne. In 
1634, when the work of Wotton (of Oxford), Gesner, and 
Pennius first saw the light, as “wove together” by 
Moufet, Charles I. was on the English throne; and, as 
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can be read in the “ Epistola,” not of Moufet, but of Sir 
Theodore de Mayerne, in which he dedicates the work 
to the illustrious Sir William Paddy, Moufet constructed 
the “History” hoping to acquire fame by dedicating his 
compilation to the Virgin Queen ; but she, as Hume 
notes, was no great lover of literary or scientific men, and 
the dedication appears not to have been accepted, and 
shortly after her death Moufet also died. “ Great poverty 
at home” then delayed the publication, so the book lay 
for a long time in obscurity, until it was offered to Sir T. 
de Mayerne by Moufet’s apothecary, Darnello. It lay 
even then in de Mayerne’s library for a long time, sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of “ moths and cockroaches,” and that 
through no fault of his, “but the printers demanded 
too much money.” In the month of May 1634, dedi¬ 
cated to no sovereign, but to the “ ever illustrious 
Paddy,” and having been approved of by “ Guliel. 
Bray, of Lambeth Palace,” it was published in London 
by Hope. 

Remembering who wrote the “ Epistola,” it is funny to 
find Mr. Buckton writing, “ Moufat was a true naturalist, 
and well loved the subject of which he treated. In his 
Epistola he dilates on the pleasure, &c., felt by the 
operator, &c.” Instead of Moufet one should read Th. 
de Mayerne, and the operator was William Paddy, and 
whoever may have been the Frenchman referred to in 
this same paragraph, assuredly it was not Reaumur, for 
he was not born until half a century after the publication 
of Moufet’s work. Perhaps enough in the way of criti¬ 
cism has been written about this subject, but it seems 
right to call attention to the numerous errors of transla¬ 
tion from Moufet’s Latin text, which errors are the more 
to be deplored as the translation given in the Rev. Edw. 
Topsel’s “ History of Animals,” published in 1658, is 
fairly accurate, and could have been easily referred to. 
In referring to the text where Moufet writes about 
the song of the Cicadas, Mr. Buckton deplores (p. xii.) its 
want of clearness, and even ventures to emend it, but 
Moufet’s text is not correctly quoted, and in the transla¬ 
tion the whole sense of the original is quite lost. Moufet, 
no doubt, omitted the word 'KaXicrrepav from his quotation, 
but the words cited by Athenaeus mean, “ I have never 
seen one more loquacious, no, neither a Cercopia, nor 
a jay, nor a nightingale, nor a Tettiga, nor a turtle¬ 
dove.” 

Moufet may or may not have been disgusted with the 
luxury of his day, and possibly partook of the Puritanic 
spirit of the age (p. xxi.), but he could not have intended 
that the word “ magistrae ” should have been translated 
(even with a ?) as “ mistresses ”: the whole of the trans¬ 
lation here is indeed curious ; the “ health-giving diet of 
one’s forefathers,” is interpreted to mean the “health¬ 
giving tables of the better sort ” ! 

Leaving this portion of the subject, we pass on to briefly 
notice the diagnoses of the species and the coloured 
plates. We trust that we are not hypercritical if we 
suggest that the student should have had some clue to 
the classification adopted in this portion of the work; 
such may be given in the introduction, but, if so, we 
presume it will have to explain the sequence of the 
species and genera in the text, which surely ought to 
have explained itself. Thus, under the heading, British 
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Cicadte, comes the genus Cicadetta, and this is followed 
by “II. Membracidas, StM.,” with two genera, Centrotus 
and Gargara, after which we find “ Fulgorinas, Stab,” 
with III. Tettigometridae, IV. Issidae, and V. Cixiidse ; 
but the next group, the Delphacidse, is not numbered, so 
there is no help given one from the name-endings, or the 
numerals, or, -we may add, the typography, as to what 
Mr. Buckton regards as a family, or a sub-family, nor 
can we be quite sure always even of the names that he 
would adopt for the forms described, as, for example, the 
species given on pp. 28 and 29. 

We have thus pointed out a few of the blemishes that 
to some slight extent mar the early pages of this important 
and interesting work, and the literary student could easily 
point out many more in the already published pages of 
the introductory chapter, still this part is of but secondary 
value to the entomologist, and a little more attention to 
the part containing the diagnoses of the genera and 
species, and the recording the habitats of all the British 
forms, are points that can be easily attended to in the 
future parts. Of 41 species of the genus Liburnia re¬ 
corded as British, twenty-seven have no British habitat 
quoted, unless, indeed, in some few cases, such phrases 
as “ common on marshy lands,” “uncommon in England,” 
and “from Mr. Douglas’s collection,” are to be regarded 
as such. 

The figures are drawn on stone by the author: those 
of the perfect insects enlarged are very characteristic and 
pretty, those of the anatomical details would be improved 
by a little more distinctness in their outlines. 

While the British Cicadas are thus being monographed 
by Mr. Buckton, those of the Orient are being mono¬ 
graphed by Mr. W. L. Distant, the first two parts of a 
“ Monograph of Oriental Cieadidas” having been published 
by order of the trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Part I. is dated July 1889, and Part II. December 1889. 
They are in large quarto, each containing twenty-four 
pages and two plates. We have no words but those of 
praise for this splendid work, which the trustees of the 
Indian Museum are to be warmly congratulated on pub¬ 
lishing. Mr. Distant leaves us in no doubt as to the forms 
of which he treats : they belong to the sub-order of the 
Homoptera, and to the family of the Cicadidse ; for this 
family he adopts two divisions—the sub-families Cicadinas 
and the Tibiceninas—while the diagnoses of the genera 
and the species leave nothing to be desired. The typo¬ 
graphy is excellent. A word of commendation is also 
due to Mr. Horace Knight, to whom the drawing of the 
figures from nature has been intrusted ; one figure on 
each plate of a species of each genus is represented in 
colours. 

Mr. Distant proposes in this work to fully describe and 
figure all the species known from continental India and 
Ceylon, the islands in the Bay of Bengal, in Burma, 
Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula, the length and breadth 
of the Malayan Archipelago, including, but extending 
eastward of, New Guinea; and, lastly, Eastern Asia, in¬ 
cluding China and Japan. Thus this monograph will 
include all the Oriental species. We trust the author may 
bring this work, so auspiciously commenced, to a success¬ 
ful issue. 
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